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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 


No historian of the eastern Islamic world is unfamiliar with the 
works of Vasilii Vladimirovich Bartol'd (1869-1930), or Wilhelm 
Barthold, as his name was orginally rendered in the Germano- 
Russian milieu into which he was born. His magnum opus, the 
work based on his St. Petersburg doctoral thesis, Turkestan down to 
the Mongol Invasion, appeared in English in the Gibb Memorial 
Series in 1928, and with an extra, hitherto unpublished chapter, 
again in 1968. The late Professor V. and Mrs. T. Minorsky per- 
formed a valuable service in 1958-1962 by translating as Four Studies 
on the History of Central Asia (in fact, five studies) Barthold's A Short 
History of Turkestan, History of the Semirechyé, Ulugh-Beg, Mir ‘Ali Shir, 
and A History of the Turkman People.The lectures that Barthold gave 
in Turkish at Istanbul in 1926 are available in both German and 
French versions (Zwólf Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Türken 
Mittelasiens, 1935, and Histoire des Turcs d'Asie Centrale, 1945). A 
general work on Asian exploration and the evolution of oriental 
studies appeared in French in 1947, La découverte de l'Asie, histoire 
de l'orientalisme en Europe et en Russie. Various other lesser works 
have been translated into western languages and into Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Turkish; Barthold wrote certain of his articles in the 
language of his family background, German; and the large number 
of articles that he wrote for the first edition of the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam (many of them now updated and included in the new edition) 
are also widely available to the non-Russophone reader. But al- 
though the work of translation has gone on steadily in the half- 
century since Barthold's death, these works still represent only a 
small part of his total oeuvre, extending over some forty years; the 
Collected Works (Sochineniia) that appeared at Moscow between 1963 
and 1977 (comprising ten parts in nine volumes) amount to over 
7,000 large pages. 

The stature of the man emerges from these bare statistics and 
the recounting of titles. The lands of eastern Islam, from Iran to 
Afghanistan and Central Asia, were Barthold's particular sphere 
of interest, and above all the latter, for the Russian advance into 
Central Asia during the later nineteenth century opened up for 
Russian scholars exciting possibilities of historical and archaeolog- 
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ical investigation, whereas earlier European travelers to places like 
Khiva, Bukhara, and Samarqand had had to contend with capri- 
cious and barbaric local potentates who hardly observed the inter- 
national conventions of behavior toward accredited diplomats, let 
alone toward free-lance travelers and researchers, figures of sus- 
picion at the best of times. Barthold realized early in his scholarly 
career at the University of St. Petersburg, where he lectured from 
1896 onward, that the investigation of the history, topography, and 
antiquities of Central Asia offered a field similar to that opened 
up in the Indian subcontinent in the late eighteenth century for 
British scholars. Barthold made almost annual field trips to Central 
Asia starting in 1893, undeterred by the fact that in that first year, 
on a journey to Semirechye, he broke his leg and had to return to 
Tashkent for medical treatment. In the 1920s, he was much in 
demand by the various Soviet republics that had by 1924 emerged 
in Central Asia after the final extinguishing of nationalist and sep- 
aratist aspirations there, to write local histories and accounts of the 
different Turkish peoples of the republics. Both in the Tsarist 
period and after, Barthold was insistent that Russian officials, trad- 
ers, soldiers, and so on working in Central Asia should busy them- 
selves in their spare time with the study of the region, recognizing 
how much invaluable work had been done for our knowledge of 
Indian geography, society, and history by successive generations of 
devoted British administrators and soldiers. 

Central Asia has always been at the receiving end of religious, 
cultural, and other influences, rather than being a spontaneously 
creative region, and it is this receptiveness to an assortment of 
outside civilizations—including those of China, India, the Middle 
East—that makes the study of Central Asia and the interaction of 
these strands such a fascinating one. It does, however, make strin- 
gent demands on the scholar who would devote himself to Inner 
Asia, not least in the matter of linguistic equipment; hence the 
rarity of the multilingual Marquarts and Pelliots. Barthold's con- 
cern was more particularly Islamic Central Asia, and his skills lay 
chiefly in the sphere of the three great Islamic languages, Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish. He was an exacting philologist, fully cog- 
nizant of the truism not always appreciated today that without 
philological expertise the would-be specialist in the Middle East, or 
for that matter, in any part of Asia, is as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. Accompanying his Turkestan when it appeared in 1898- 
1900 was a volume of texts, most of them edited for the first time 
by Barthold from manuscripts bristling with linguistic problems 
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and difficulties of interpretation; many of these texts, such as Gar- 
dizi's Zayn al-akhbär, ' Awfi's Jawami' al-hikäyät, and Isfizari’s Rawdät 
al-jannät, have since been published, but here, as in so many spheres, 
Barthold was the pioneer. 

One of those great civilizations that have profoundly affected 
Central Asia is the Iranian, for out of Iran such faiths as Zoroas- 
trianism, Manicheism, Nestorian Christianity, and most recently 
Islam have been mediated to the Asian heartland. If only because 
a knowledge of Iranian civilization was a necessary adjunct to the 
understanding of Central Asia, Barthold was bound to be attracted 
to the study of Iran, a land with which Russia had already long 
been in intimate political, military, and commercial contact. Two 
of his major works, indeed, deal with it, the one translated here, 
and Iran, a Historical Survey, and both will now be available in Eng- 
lish (a translation of the latter appeared at Bombay in about 1939). 

Barthold's basic attitude to history was, as Professor Yuri Bregel 
has pointed out in a percipient study that should be read in con- 
junction with this present Introduction,! that of nineteenth-century 
German positivist historiography, with the evolution of mankind 
viewed as a convergence of originally distinct human societies through 
the diffusion of culturally more advanced societies to the less ad- 
vanced. It was in the light of this process that he viewed such diverse 
phenomena as religion, the growth of world empires, the devel- 
opment of urban life, and the spread of international trade, and 
that he viewed with favor the missions civilisatrices of the imperial 
powers of his time, whether Britain in India and Africa or Russia 
in Central Asia, Siberia, and the Caucasus. It was, indeed, Bar- 
thold's intellectual support for the Imperial Russian mission in 
Central Asia (one whose positive achievements were appreciated 
at the time by outside observers such as Schuyler and Curzon) that 
eventually contributed to a fuller rehabilitation of his work in post- 
Stalinist Soviet Russia. For although Barthold, as a Russian patriot, 
had stayed on in Russia after the Bolshevik Revolution, he gave no 
assent to Communism and regarded Marx as an unhistorical, un- 
scientific figure whose ideas had no relevance for oriental studies; 
he had never become a nonperson in Soviet scholarship, but his 
works had been somewhat neglected or cited only selectively and 
misleadingly in some quarters, above all in the Central Asian Soviet 
Republics. 

The Historical Geography of Iran is essentially an analytical and 


! “Barthold and Modern Oriental Studies," IJMES, XII (1980), 385-403. 
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descriptive work rather than an attempt at synthesis. Barthold was 
conscious of the backwardness of oriental studies in the identifi- 
cation and evaluation of the basic sources, compared with long- 
established disciplines such as classical studies and European lit- 
erature and history. He held that the critical study of these basic 
sources was necessary before any meaningful grand syntheses could 
be made. Iran, with its successive great empires—those of the 
Achaemenids, Parthians, Säsänids, and Muslims—its diverse faiths 
and its fine literary and artistic achievements, was already much 
more sharply focussed for the scholar than was Central Asia, but 
the historical geography of Iran, apart from groundwork done by 
such scholars as Tomaschek, had been hardly explored. As it hap- 
pened, while Barthold was working on his book, two German schol- 
ars were also putting together outstanding contributions to this 
very subject, though from very different angles. Josef Marquart (a 
scholar whom Barthold felt to be to some extent a rival to himself, 
with their overlapping interests, and one whose wide-ranging spec- 
ulations, even at times lucubrations, Barthold felt were often not 
sufficiently firmly grounded in reality) in his Erdnšahr nach der Geo- 
graphie des Ps. Moses Xorenac'i (1901) gave a translation of a brief 
and jejune Armenian geographical work enriched by a commentary 
of amazing erudition; and Paul Schwarz was embarking on his Iran 
in Mittelalter (1896-1936), a patient synthesis of all the information 
available in the medieval Islamic geographers but without any at- 
tempt at interpretation. These works Barthold was able to draw 
upon substantially only for his additional notes, but his own book 
stands as a parallel, though completely independent achievement, 
and has the additional advantage of providing a successful blend 
of classical, medieval Islamic, and modern European information 
on his subject. 

For sources, Barthold accordingly drew upon the results of a 
patient sifting by earlier Iranists of the classical—above all Greek— 
sources on Iran; and then, for the earlier Islamic centuries, upon 
the corpus of ninth- and tenth-century Arabic geographical texts 
collected by M. J. de Goeje in his Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum 
(1870-1894), supplemented by Yàqüt's Mu jam al-buldän. For the 
period of the Saljugs, Mongols, Timürids, and so on, he had texts 
by authors such as Nasawi, Juwayni, “Abd al-Razzaq Samarqandi, 
and Hafiz-i Abrü, in the exploitation of which Barthold was often 
a trailblazer. For the period up to the present, for which primary 
historical sources in Persian or Arabic become sparser, he utilized 
fully the many European travelers, diplomatic envoys, merchants, 
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members of religious orders, and so on who traveled within Iran, 
being thereby able, through the citation of such recent observers 
as I. N. Berezin, E. G. Browne, the Hon. G. N. Curzon, and A. V. 
Williams Jackson, to make his survey entirely up to date. It is not 
surprising that Barthold is particularly full on Khuräsän and the 
northeastern fringes of Iran, for Russian travelers and scholars had 
done much valuable spadework here for him; but the breadth of 
his treatment of other provinces such as Fars and Azerbaijan shows 
that his mastery of the source material extended to the whole of 
historic Iran, including Mesopotamia, that at various epochs has 
formed part of the empires of Iran. 

The basic sources for the medieval Islamic period have not been 
greatly enlarged since Barthold's time. Since it was only in 1922 
that A.Z.V. Togan discovered at Mashhad a manuscript of the Arab 
traveler Abo Dulaf al-Khazraji's second risala on his travels in north- 
ern and western Iran, Barthold was not able to draw upon this, 
although he was of course aware of the numerous citations from 
this work in Yàqüt; I have therefore added the relevant references 
to Minorsky's 1955 edition and translation of the risäla. Also, Bar- 
thold naturally knew of the anonymous Persian geographical work 
from the late tenth century, the Hudüd al-'àlam, acquired by Cap- 
tain A. G. Tumanskii at Bukhara in 1893, and whose text he was 
later to edit and to have published posthumously (1930). But in 
the earlier period, he was only able to quote to a limited extent 
from a photographic copy, so that ampler references to the English 
translation and monumental commentary of Minorsky (1937) have 
been added by Livshits. 

Finally, one should mention that a Persian translation of the 
Historical Geography of Iran was published at Tehran in 1930 by 
Sardädwar; it is now very hard to find,? and it may be fairly claimed 
that the present translation will for the first time make available to 
western readers one of the masterworks of a giant of oriental stud- 
ies. 


THE translation has been made by Dr. Svat Soucek from the text 
of the Istoriko-geograficheskii obzor Irana given in Vol. VII of Bar- 
thold's Sechineniia (Moscow, 1971), pp. 31-225, a volume provided 
with a lengthy Introduction (pp. 5-28) by Dr. V. A. Livshits. Bar- 
thold's original text is liberally sprinkled with quotations from Ar- 


? My colleague, Mr. Mohsen Ashtiany, tells me that it has, however, recently been 
reprinted in Iran. 
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abic, Persian, and Turkish sources given in the original Arabic 
script. These also have been translated; citations from classical Greek 
authors have been left in the original script. 

The notes are an exceedingly valuable feature of this 1971 edi- 
tion, but as translated in this present work they represent a pal- 
impsest, as it were, of different layers by different hands. Barthold's 
original notes, given with the 1903 original text, were brief and 
largely confined to the citation of oriental texts used for the work. 
But as was his custom with other major works, over the years Bar- 
thold accumulated, out of his own reading and in some instances 
his closer personal acquaintance with the actual terrain, a rich col- 
lection of further references. Facsimile examples of Barthold's notes 
are given by Livshits at pp. 22-26 of his Introduction. Livshits has 
integrated these with the notes of the original edition (leaving them, 
in many cases, in their terse, elliptical, notelike form), and in the 
present translation, these are not otherwise distinguished; anyone 
who wishes to disentangle the 1903 notes from the subsequent ones 
can easily do so from the Sochineniia text. Livshits has, however, 
vastly increased the value of the latter text by adding his own 
extensive annotation, comprising in the main relevant works that 
appeared during the years 1930-1967. In the present translation, 
these are marked off by angle brackets, thus: (. . A. The final layer 
is that of my own notes, references to works that have either ap- 
peared since 1967 or that were published earlier but were appar- 
ently not available to Livshits in the Soviet Union. Furthermore, 
references to translations of texts into western European languages, 
for example to Yule's translation of Marco Polo and to Le Strange's 
one of Clavijo's Embassy to Tamerlane, have been given where Bar- 
thold cited only Russian translations. These additions of my own 
have been placed within square brackets, thus: [. ..] when they 
represent insertions within or additions to existing notes. Where a 
few notes have been inserted at fresh points in Barthold's text, 
these are indicated by letters, thus: a, b, c, etc. In general, however, 
I have sought not to overload still further an already substantial 
weight of annotation. 

The bibliography given at the end of this book is a select one. 
Volume VII of the Sochineniia contains a bibliography of truly gar- 
gantuan dimensions (87 pages), although this also refers, it is true, 
to the other contents of the volume (Iran, a Historical Survey, some 
review articles and shorter articles, and some Encyclopaedia of Islam 
articles). The system that I have adopted within the body of the 
translation is to give the full title and bibliographical details when 
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the work in question does not appear in the bibliography. The 
naturally very numerous Russian works cited by Barthold are usu- 
ally given by short title only and without full bibliographical details. 
Sergei Shuiskii has assembled a bibliography of Russian works that 
gives the full references; this follows the main bibliography. 

For measurements and distances, Barthold wisely did not attempt 
to reduce the figures given in his sources to a common denomi- 
nator; hence one finds metric measurements side-by-side with, for 
example, English miles and the traditional Russian units. The reader 
may therefore find it useful to note that a verst is approximately 
a kilometer or 3,500 English feet in length, an arshin 28 inches in 
length, and a desiatina 2.7 acres in area. 


C. E. BOSWORTH 
December 1981 
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THE purpose of this work is to present a brief survey of the ge- 
ography of Iran, to dwell in greater detail on the sites that were at 
various historical periods the centers of life, and to determine, as 
far as possible, the degree of dependence of this life on geograph- 
ical circumstances. 

“Iran” as a geographical term denotes an elevated plateau, bor- 
dering on the north and northeast the basins of the Caspian and 
Aral seas, and on the west, south, and southeast, the basin of the 
Indian ocean. The country is one of the so-called interior, land- 
locked basins, whose characteristic peculiarities have been best de- 
scribed by F. Richthofen in his book on China.! The main differ- 
ence between these basins and the ocean-drained or peripheral 
ones is that in the former, all the products of mechanical or chemical 
decomposition (through the action of water, wind, and so on) re- 
main within the region, whereas in the latter they are carried away 
into the sea; in the former the accumulation of such deposits grad- 
ually effaces the unevenness of the soil and is instrumental in its 
leveling, whereas in the latter the deposits pile up along the coasts 
and further the formation of deltas and the raising of sea bottoms; 
the waters that pass through a country on the way to the sea erode 
the soil more and more, and the unevenness of the latter becomes 
ever more sharply pronounced. This is, then, how in closed basins 
the compartmentalization of the surface gradually diminishes, 
whereas in the peripheral ones it increases. Lack of moisture in 
landlocked basins, however, allows only a minor part of the coun- 
try’s surface to be cultivated, and this hinders a solid and lasting 
development of culture and civilization; for these reasons land- 
locked basins sharply differ from the peripheral ones not only in 
geography but also in history. 

The Iranian plateau is one of such interior basins with an ex- 
tremely dry climate.? Except in a few mountain areas, agriculture 


AE, Fr. von Richthofen, China. Ergebnisse eigener Reisen und darauf gegründeter 
Studien (Berlin, 1877), 1. Theil, 6-21.) 

* For the absence of change in the climate during the last millennium, cf. 
W. 'Tomaschek, "Zur historischen Topographie, 11," pp. 561-62; Polybius, X, 28, 
3 cited by L. S. Berg, "Ob izmeneniiakh klimata v istoricheskuiu epokhu," Zemle- 
vedenie (1911), book III, p. 80. 
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is possible here only through irrigation; for this reason all the rivers, 
except for the most important ones, are divided up into irrigation 
canals as soon as they leave the mountains. Their remaining waters 
disappear in the sands. Civilization is of necessity concentrated 
along the fringes of the mountains that cut through the plateau. 
For these same reasons, the geographical borders of Iran could not 
coincide with the political and ethnic ones. The fact that almost the 
entire interior of the country is unsuitable for sedentary civilization 
could not but force the Iranians to settle areas neighboring the 
oceanic and Aralo-Caspian basins. The easternmost branch of the 
Iranians, the Afghans, now live chiefly in the basin of the Indus, 
whereas the westernmost one, the Kurds, live in that of the Tigris.’ 
These were the approximate limits within which lived the historical 
Iranians,* as a result of which F. Spiegel, the author of a voluminous 
(now already somewhat dated) work on Iran, considered it possible 
to give his book the following title: Érán, das Land zwischen dem Indus 
und Tigris. 

In the ethnic sense, the term “Iranians,” as is well known, denotes 
that branch of the Aryans who are closely related to those of India. 
The oldest monuments of Indian and Iranian literatures are lin- 
guistically so similar that an attempt has even been made to recon- 
struct, in general terms, the language spoken by the proto-historical 
common ancestors of the Iranians and Indians. H. Oldenberg in 
his book Aus Indien und Iran remarks that "we can trace down to 
individual details the processes through which that language, not 
a single word of which has been preserved by history, developed 
to the southeast of the Hindu Kush into the dialect of the Vedas, 
and to the southwest of these same mountains into that of the 
Avesta."5 Of the two branches of the Asian Aryans—the Indians 
and Iranians—the Indians received their ethnic characteristics, it 
would seem, only in the country on that side of the Hindu Kush: 
there are no traces of Indians inhabiting the area to the north of 
these mountains. On the other hand, the Iranians, in the opinion 
of today's scholars, had at one time occupied a considerable portion 
of southern Russia and all of Turkestan, both western, present- 
day Russian, Turkestan and eastern Turkestan, that is, the Tarim 


* (For the present-day limits of the spread of the Iranian languages, see Oranskii, 
Vvedemie, p. 288.) | 

* In the Kitab al-Fihrist, ed. G. Flügel, I, 182, Sughd was called [ran al-A'la, "Upper 
Iran"; see Ross-Gauthiot, “De l'alphabet soghdien," JA, ser. 10, vol. XVII (1911), 
532. 

> (H. Oldenberg, Aus Indien und Iran (Berlin, 1899), pp. 137-38.) 
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basin. The languages spoken in this entire area already had the 
characteristic features of the Iranian idiom, not those of the proto- 
historical Indo-Iranian tongue. Both this fact and the few historical 
data available to us—the latter partly set out in F. A. Braun's mag- 
isterial dissertation Razyskaniia v oblasti goto-slavianskikh otnoshenii 
(“Researches in the Field of Gotho-Slavic Relations"] —make us 
suppose that the movement of the Iranians, after their separation 
from the Indians, proceeded from east to west rather than vice 
versa; the Iranians migrated into present-day Persia, most proba- 
bly, also from the east," and prior to their irruption there they 
reached a certain degree of cultural development in regions in- 
cluded today within the borders of Afghanistan. Here, in the basin 
of the Ama Darya and of other rivers that flow from the high 
mountain ranges that constitute that eastern limit of the Iranian 
plateau, the conditions of irrigation are somewhat more propitious 
than in the western part of Iran, for the high snow-clad mountain 
crests give rise to vigorous rivers. The traveler Ferrier, who in the 
years 1845-1846 crossed Persia and Afghanistan, states that through 
the area from Kermanshah, the principal town of Persian Kurdis- 
tàn, to the Hari Rüd river, which represents the border of Persia 
and Afghanistan, he had to cross only brooks (ruisseaux); the Hari 
Rüd was the first river "à laquelle on puisse donner le nom de 
riviere.”® According to Ferrier again, the Hilmand is the only water 
course in the entire area from the Tigris to the Indus that deserves 
the appellation of a full-fledged river (fleuve)? 


SE A. Braun, Razyskanita v oblasti goto-slavianskikh otnoshenu. I. Goty i ıkh sosedi do 
V veha. Pervyi period: Goty na Visle (Saint Petersburg, 1899), pp. 77, 90, 96 (Sborntk 
ORIAS = Otdelenie russkogo tazyka 1 slovesnosti Imp. Akademii nauk, vol. XIV, no. 12). 

? (For the possible routes of the movement of Iranian tribes into the territory of 
the Iranian plateau, see R. Ghirshman, L'Iran des origines à l'Islam (Paris, 1951), pp. 
58 ff.; I. D'iakonov, Istoria Midu, pp. 124-125, 1249-50; E. A. Grantovskii, “Drev- 
neiranskoe etnicheskoe nazvanie "Parsava-Parsa," in Kratke soobshchenua Instituta 
narodov Azi AN SSSR, fasc. XXX (1961), pp. 3-19; V. I. Abaev, Skifo-evropeishte 
izoglosy na styke Vostoka ı Zapada (Moscow, 1961), pp. 122-24; M. Mayrhofer, Die Indo- 
Arier im alten Vorderasien (mit einer analytischen Bibliographie) (Wiesbaden, 1966); 
V. M. Masson, Sredniata Aziia 1 Drevnii Vostok (Moscow and Leningrad, 1964), pp. 
395-449.) 

? Voyages, I, 269. 

? For the link between the lack of water and the absence of snow-clad mountains, 
see letter from A. D. Kalmykov. 


CHAPTER V 


Khuräsän 


WE have no information as to how and when the Aryans moved 
from the eastern to the western part of Iran. The Medes (Amada, 
later Madai) are mentioned for the first time in 835 B.c. in an 
inscription of the Assyrian king Shalmaneser II; it is not clear 
whether these Medes were Aryans from the outset, or whether 
Aryan conquerors had adopted the name of earlier occupants of 
the country.! Aryan proper names appear only with the inscriptions 
of Sargon (721-705 s.c.).? Furthermore, we do not know whether 
the Aryan migration occurred only along the northern route, that 
of the Medes, or whether it also followed the southern route from 
Sistän te Kirmän and from there to Färs. The latter seems more 
likely, considering the fact that the Persians who asserted them- 
selves in Färs included, according to Herodotus (1.125), the Ged- 
rosians (Angovotaio: in the text) and Germanians or Kirmanians 
(Tequéviot), which meant that the entire southern part of modern 
Persia was occupied by one branch of Iranians who called them- 
selves Persians, Parsa. Since the Medes appeared in history before 
the Persians, it is very likely that the migration along the northern 
route occurred earlier. 

The movement of the Aryans through the northern part of Persia 
probably followed the age-old route between western and eastern 
Asia, in other words, along the southern slope of the mountains 
that constitute the northern limit of the Iranian plateau. Certain 
itineraries suggest that in antiquity a part of this route passed fur- 
ther to the north; thus, according to Isidore of Charax, the road 
from the region of Koponvý (called Qümis by the Arabs) with the 
towns of Dàmghàn and Simnan proceeded northward to Hyrcania, 
that is, to the banks of the Gurgan, a river that flows into the Caspian | 
sea. From there it continued into the country of the Parthians, 
whose earliest capital — Aoraxa or "Agoaxa on the site of the Ar- 
abic Khabüshàn or modern Qüchän, and Nicaía, the Arabic Nasa, 

1 (C£. now 1. D'iakonov, Istoriia Midii.)) 

- * (For a discussion of this subject and an up-to-date bibliography, see Grantovskii, 
"Iranskie imena”; idem, Iranoiazychnye plemena Perednei Azii.)) 
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now ruins near 'Ashgabad, were located to the north of the later, 
principal route. The movement of the Aryans may thus have skirted 
the banks of the Gurgàn; the name Hyrcania (from Wrkàna, “land 
of wolves"), is purely Indo-European. The migration then pro- 
ceeded along the southern slope of the mountains, since the south- 
ern shore of the Caspian was occupied right down to the time of 
the Persian rule by populations of non-Aryan stock. Besides the 
route through Hyrcania, the present-day main route is mentioned, 
as well: already Arrian (III, 23, 1) writes that Hyrcania was to the 
left of the road from Media to Parthia. 

Herodotus, as is known, includes the Parthians, Choresmians, 
Soghdians, and Arians (Areioi) in one satrapy; in all the cuneiform 
inscriptions, however, Parthia is listed separately from Choresmia, 
Soghdia, and Areia. The satrap of Parthia, at the beginning of 
Darius's reign, was his father Gushtasp, who in 518 B.c. had to 
quell an uprising of the Parthians and Hyrcanians.? In Achaemenid 
times the region did not have much importance; according to Strabo, 
the Persian kings, during their tours of the country, strove to pass 
through Parthia as quickly as possible, because the region was too 
poor to sustain their large retinues. As a result of this poverty and 
the necessity of defending themselves against incursions by no- 
mads, the Parthians remained faithful to the simple, soldierlike way 
of life of the eastern Iranians, and after the fall of the Achaemenids 
proved to be the solid element that succeeded in rebuilding a strong 
Iranian state and repelling even Roman expansion. 

A natural border between Turkestan and the southern part of 
the Caspian basin is constituted by the mountains of the Greater 
and Lesser Balkhàn, Küren-Dagh, Kópet-Dagh, and those of Khu- 
rasan, which form today the border between Russia and Persia. 
According to Curzon, nothing can match the gloomy spectacle of 
these sterile heights of gray limestone, watered only by few springs . 
and deprived of any vegetation except sparse juniper. In antiquity 
and the Middle Ages, the oases along the northern slope of these 
mountains were inhabited by Iranians; their location left them ex- 
posed to especially frequent incursions by Turkish nomads, so that 


3 Ménant, Les Achéménides et les inscriptions de la Perse, p. 114. (In harmony with 
the chronology of events in the first years of Darius I's reign as it is accepted by 
most present-day scholars, the quelling of the uprising of the Parthians and Hyr- 
canians, mentioned in the Behistun inscription, is dated to the period from 8 March 
to 12 July 521 p.c. See Dandamaev, Iran, p. 272; cf. also Kent, Old Persian, Grammar, 
Texts, Lexicon, p. 161; Hallock, “The ‘One Year’ of Darius I,” JNES, XIX (1960), 
36-39.) 
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in the end they came under the latter’s domination. From that time 
onward the area received the Turkish name Atek, or more exactly 
Etek (itak, “edge, hem, foot of a mountain”).4 

Among the towns of this region, those most often mentioned in 
the Middle Ages were Nasa and Abiward.? The former is located 
not far from modern ‘Ashqabad, whereas the latter still exists as 
a modest settlement 110 versts from 'Ashgabad. In the district of 
Nasa was the ribat of Farawa (Afrawa), some four days’ journey 
from Nasa; it was built in the ninth century by the Tähirid ‘Abd 
Allah, and consisted of three interconnected fortifications (the 
modern Kizil Arvat).5 From there a direct road led across the steppe 
to the town of Gurganj (near modern Kunya-Urgench, in the north- 
ern part of the khanate of Khiwa). Mentioned in the district of 
Abiward is the town of Mihna or Mayhana. A settlement of the 
same name still exists to the south of the railroad on the border 
between Russia and Persia; it is noteworthy as the birthplace as well 
as the place of last repose of the well-known Safi Abū Sa'id May- 
hani (eleventh century). From Abiward, a direct road led to Marw. 
As has already been pointed out, Etek was on account of its geo- 
graphical position subjected to inroads by Central Asian nomads; 
moreover, the region was always the object of ambitions for con- 
quest by the nearest Central Asian rulers, namely, the sovereigns 
of Khwärazm. Already in Herodotus (III, 117) there is a report, 


4 Akhal and Etek, For Akhal, see Mu ois, Firdaws al-ıgbäl, Asiatic Museum ms. S 
571 (590 oa), fol. 88a: “ 'Akhal' in Türkmen means areas of drainage and water. 
The region, which is a dependency of Nasa and Bawurd, consists mostly of flooded 
places and rice paddies, and this is probably why they call it 'Akhal.'" According 
to Masal'skii, Turkestanskii kra, pp. 633-44, the Etek oasis begins at the station of 
Giaurs and intermittently extends to the station of Dushak; the center of the oasis 
and the residence of the Etek district officer is at the station of Kaakhka. 

5 Zhukovskii's investigations (see his report in Otchety [Imp.] Arkheologichestoi Komassu 
[St. Petersburg, 1896], pp. 104-105): Anau, two sites Nasa, Pishtak (Old Abiward) 
and Mayhana (Meana, fifty to fifty-five versts from Dushak); the tomb of Aba Sa'id; 
a plan to publish a description of the monuments and a corpus of the historical- 
geographical data. See also Semenov, Musul'mansku mistik, p. 15 (Nasa, some eighteen 
versts from 'Ashgabad and twelve versts from the station of Bezmein) and p. 13 
(about Abiward: some five versts from Kaakhka, where “mosques with magnificent 
, tiles" have been preserved). For the two sites of Nasa, the southwestern one and 
the southeastern one, see Barthold, Oroshenie, p. 39. (Soch. 111, 128; for the sites 
of Nasa and the history of their study, see now M. Masson, "Gorodishcha Nisy"; 
also cf. Barthold, ET, art. “Akhal Tekke” (Soch. II, 242-43); idem, EI, art, “Atek” 
(Soch. 111, 337); Semenov, "Razvaliny Abiverda"; Minorsky, EI! Suppl., art. "Bà- 
ward.”)) 

6 (For this rıbät, see Barthold, Oroshente, in Soch, III, 129-30.)) 
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so far not satisfactorily explained, about a valley surrounded by 
five mountains with mountain passes; a river called "Axng that 
flowed through this valley had originally belonged to the Chores- 
mians, and was located between the possessions of the Choresmians, 
Hyrcanians, Parthians, Sarangians, and Tamanians. This report 
shows that even in remote times, prior to the formation of the 
Achaemenid empire, the rule of the Choresmians extended to the 
mountainous regions to the south of the steppe.’ 

In the tenth century, the Samanid Nüh b. Mansür presented the 
ruler of the northern part of Khwärazm, Ma'mün, with Nasa, and 
the ruler of the southern part, the Khwärazmshäh Abü “Abd Allah, 
with Abiward; the latter did not actually receive this gift because 
of resistance by the Khurasanian governor Abū ‘Ali Simjüri.? After 
the unification of Khwàrazm at the end of the tenth century under 
the rule of Ma'mün, who assumed the title of Khwärazmshäh, Nasa 
and Faráwa belonged to the Khwärazmians down to the conquest 
of Khwarazm by the Ghaznawid Mahmüd in 1017. When in 1035 
the Türkmens led by the Saljugs invaded Khuräsän, Sultan Mas'üd 
was forced to deliver Nasa and Farawa to them.? In the twelfth 
century, when a new dynasty of Khwarazmshahs grew in strength, 
Nasa passed under their rule before other towns of Khurasan.!° 
Also mentioned in this period is the town of Shahristàn on the 
road from Khwarazm to Nasa; it was located at a distance of one 
farsakh from the latter, on the edge of the sands; Yaqut, who was 
here in 1220!! states that as a result of its location there were no 
orchards in the environs of the town, and that the cultivated fields 
were far away.!? 

After the Mongol invasion, Khwarazm did not have an inde- 
pendent dynasty of its own—except for a brief interlude in the 
fourteenth century—until the area’s conquest by the Uzbeks at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. In the sixteenth and seven- 


7 The commander-in-chief of the Parthians and Khwärazmians in the army of 
Xerxes (Herodotus, VII, 66); Artabaz, Persian notable (Herodotus, VILI, 126; IX, 
41); an army 40,000 men strong (Herodotus, IX, 66). 

3 Barthold, Turkestan, p. 261. [Bosworth, £/?, arts. “Kh*4razm” and "Khwarazm- 
Shähs.”] 

? Bayhagi, ed. Morley, p. 611 fed. Chant and Fayyäd, p. 585]. 

'? Barthold, Turkestan (Eng. tr.), p. 335. 

H Mujam, II, 343. 

12 Darun (Durun) near the station Baharden, sixty versts from Bam and fifty-two 
versts from Gök-Tepe. Shahristan-Islam and the ruins. In Masal'skii (Turkestanski 
krai, p. 628) there is mention of Shahr-Islam; to the north of the station, Baharden 
on the fringe of the sands. 
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teenth centuries, the towns of Etek were usually under the rule of 
the Khwärazmian Uzbeks. According to Abu 'l-Ghàzi, Etek was at 
this time called tagh boyi (“side of the mountain, mountainside”) in 
opposition to su boyi ("side, banks of the river"), as the banks of the 
Amu Darya were called, that is, Khwarazm proper. At the same 
time, the khans of Khiwa were always trying to bring the Türkmen 
tribes under their control. As early as the sixteenth century, these 
tribes held the entire eastern shore of the Caspian sea all the way 
to the Gurgan, and then gradually, as the might of the shahs of 
Persia and the khans of Khiwa was declining, they spread their 
rule eastward all the way to Marw. Shah “Abbas the Great (1587- 
1628) for all practical purposes renounced Etek, although he and 
his successors nominally considered the Uzbek rulers of Etek as 
their vassals. In order to safeguard the country from the inroads 
of the Türkmens and Uzbeks, “Abbas decided to resettle here 
warlike Kurds from the west. He established five Kurdish districts - 
all along the border from Astarabadh to Chinàràn. Three of these 
still exist: Bujnürd, Qüchàn, and Deregez; in Deregez there is today 
not a Kurdish but an Uzbek dynasty.!? The strongest of the three 
rulers, that of Qüchän, bears the Turkish title of il-khani (that is, 
“khan of the tribe”).'* In the Middle Ages, Qüchàn was usually 
called Khabüshän, although the form Khüjän is already found in 
Maddisi.!S In the tenth century it was the chief town of the district 
of Ustuwä, which corresponds to the ’Aotaßnvn or 'Aoravnyvij of 
Isidore of Charax; as early as the twelfth century, at the time of 
the rise in importance of the Khwärazmshähs, it was one of the 
chief points on the road to the central part of Khurasan.!S Aside 


15 Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, p. 165. According to Sykes, A History of Persia, II, 
photograph accompanying p. 126, there is in Deregez the mausoleum called Hadrat-i 
Sultän which was, however, built in the twelfth century by Mu'ayyid (1162-1174). 

^ The title il-khani is also that of the governor of Bujnurd; see Safar-náma-yi Naser 
al-Din Shah Qajàr ba-Khurásán (Safar-i duwwum) (Tehran, 1306/1889), p. 100. 

18 Magdisi, p. 319. Khüjän in Bayhagi, ed. Morley, p. 761, fed. Ghani and Fayyad, 
p. 604]. Cf. Rashid al-Din, Jámi'al-tawárikh, ed. and tr. E. Quatremére, I, 183: "They 
arrived in Khabüshän which the Mongols call Qüjän.” 

16 (Cf. Ustuwä and Khüjän in Hudüd al-'álam, fols. 11a, 19b. In Juwayni, Ta'rikh- 
Jahän-gushäy, ed M. M. Qazwini (Leiden and London, 1912-1937), II, 13; Kha- 
büshän-i Ustuwä. For Qüchän, see also Minorsky, Iranica, Twenty Articles, pp. 169- 
70; Barthold, EI, art. "Kučan" (Soch. III, 473-74).)) [Bosworth, EP, art. "Kučan." 
On the historical corridor for east-west communication across northern and western 
Khuräsän, see Aubin, "Réseau pastoral et réseau caravanier. Les grand’ routes du 
Khorassan à l'époque mongole,” Le monde iranien et UIslam, 1 (1971), pp. 105-30, 
and also B. Spooner, "Arghiyàn. The Area of Jajarm in Western Khuräsän,” Iran, 
JBIPS, ILI (1965), 97-107; and Bosworth, EP, Suppl., art. “Djadjarm.” 
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from its location, the town owed its importance to the outstanding 
fertility of its environs; according to Curzon, there is no single 
more fertile and better watered place in the northern part of Persia.!? 
The resettlement of the Kurds did not stop the Türkmen incur- 
sions; the adversaries proved to be of equal strength; neither side 
was able to obtain a decisive victory, and the Kurds could only 
retaliate for Türkmen raids by devastating the fields of the Etek.!? 
The Kurdish ruler of Qüchàn participated in Nadir Shah’s march 
on Samarqand and Bukhara and, so J. B. Fraser tells us, carried 
off from Samarqand the Qur'àn that lay on Timür's tomb and that 
had been copied by his grandson Bäysonghor.?° The manuscript 
was torn apart into separate leaves by the Kurds, then partly reas- 
sembled by the ruler's son and placed on the tomb of the imam 
interred in Qüchàn. Fraser saw some of the leaves; according to 
his description, this magnificent specimen of the art of calligraphy 
was kept very carelessly. It apparently fell victim to the most recent 
earthquake (1895).?! On a hill near Qüchàn, which is even today 
called Nädir-tepe, the killing of Nadir Shah took place in 1747.?? 
The town suffered a great deal during the quelling of the i/-khani's 
uprising by 'Abbàs Mirzà in 1833, as well as from the earthquakes 
of 1851 and 1872; after these calamities Qüchàn, according to 
Curzon, had scarcely 12,000 inhabitants.?* The earthquake of 1895 
definitively ruined the town; new Qüchàn was built about twelve 
versts to the east of the old one.?* 


17 Persia, 1, 111. 

18 A description of the Qüchän valley is given in the Safar-ndma . . . ba-Khuräsän, 
p. 114. Cf. Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, p. 297. From Qüchän, it is nine farsakhs to 
Muhammadäbäd, the chief city of Daragaz (Safar-näma . . . ba-Khuräsän, p. 120). 

1? The Kurds Za’faränlü in Qüchän, Shädillü ones in Bujnürd; see Safar-náma 
... ba-Khuräsän, pp. 96, 120, and Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, p. 179. Also Kaywanli 
in Rädkän and 'Imirli near Nishäpür (Ta’rikh-ı ba'd-Nadiriyya, p. 43). 

20 Narrative of a Journey mto Khorasan, in the Years 1821 and 1822 (London, 1825), 
574. 

D Tomb of the imam Shahzada Ibrahim, the son of ‘Ali Rida, in Qüchän (Safar- 
näma ... ba-Khuräsän, p. 119). For the Qur’än see thd., p. 124: "We ordered that 
two pages from it be brought to Tehran and, after their restoration, be placed in 
the State Museum; they are very large pages, but torn to pieces; each page is a sheet 
of 'khanbaligh' paper." A Qur'an manuscript by Baysonghor is also in Mashhad 
(ibid., p. 153). 

?? The hill called Nadir-tepe is to the southeast of Qüchän. The settlement there 
has three names: Nädir-tepe, Fathäbäd (a chaman by this name was there) and 
Qal'a-yi Kalb-Aqasi (this nawkar, Alhiyar Khan Asaf al-Dawla, was the founder of 
the settlement). 

23 Persia, 1, 109. 

24 The ruins of old Qüchän are three farsakhs to the west of the modern (recent) 
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Another border point bound up with Nadir Shah’s name was the 
important fortress of Kalat. Nature itself created this inaccessible 
mountain fortress: the platform, some 2,500 feet above sea level, 
is about twenty English miles long and five to seven miles wide, 
and is surrounded on all sides by a natural wall consisting of bare 
steep rocks between seven hundred and one thousand feet above 
the valley. This wall is cut through only by two narrow passages 
that can easily be fortified; there are, however, mountain paths by 
means of which one can penetrate the fortress. The main gate, 
through which flows the stream that irrigates the valley, is called 
Darband-i Arghun Shah, after the name of the person who re- 
corded his construction in the inscription on the polished surface 
of one of the rocks. Curzon and others identified this Arghun Shah 
with Arghun, the Mongol khan of Persia (1284-1291 a.p.). It is 
indeed said about Arghun that he sought refuge in Kalät when, 
even before his succession to the throne, he was defeated by his 
uncle Ahmad; the fortress was at that time in ruins and Arghun 
surrendered at the approach of Ahmad’s army without resistance.? 
It is not certain whether it is possible to tell from the text of the 
inscription if the builder of the fortress was indeed the khan Ar- - 
ghun; attempts to make a copy of the inscription have so far met 
with little success, 26 It would be more natural to assume that the 
person in question was the local ruler Arghun Shah, father of ‘Alī 
Beg, with whom Timir had fought. 

In 1382, Kalat was besieged by Timür; several gates are men- 
tioned in connection with this event, the darband-i Arghun Shah 
among them.? ‘Ali Beg expressed submission, but then he be- 
trayed Timur, who built, as a counterweight to Kalat, the fortress ` 
of Qahqaha between Abiward and Kalat, clearly on the site of the 
present-day railway station Kaakhka.?® The person who took full 
advantage of the natural features of Kalat was Nadir Shah, and 
the fortress received its present name of Kalat-i Nàdiri at that time. 
According to Curzon, Nadir Shah wanted to build here an inac- 
cessible stronghold and a safe depository for the treasures that he 
had brought from India. There is a description of Kalat by a con- 





one, on the road from Shirwan, near the settlement of Najafabad (see Safar-náma 
... ba-Khurdsdn, p. 115). Timür and the Timürids traveled from Central Asia to 
Gurgän and Astaräbäd sometimes by way of Abiward, Nasa, and Darün, sometimes 
by way of Qüchän. A Buddhist temple in Qüchän in Ghazan Khan's time. 

5 D'Ohsson, Histowe des Mongols, 111, 594-95. 

26 Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, p. 156. 

D Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, 1, 337. 

28 fhbid., p. 343. 
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temporary of Nadir Shah, the Greek traveler Basil Vatatses.?? Ac- 
cording to him, Nadir Shah wished to construct a city that had no 
equal, where the inhabitants could find everything, without any 
need of importing goods; the booty from the Indian campaign 
covered the expenses of the construction.?° The rocks were hewn 
from inside and from outside, and whenever an attack could be 
expected guard towers were erected. After Nadir Shah’s time and 
until 1885, Kalàt was the capital of a minor khanate, nominally a 
vassal of Persia, into which were also incorporated, until the Russo- 
Persian border delimitation of 1881, Abiward and a few other 
points in Etek. 

Curzon describes the northwestern, mountainous part of Khu- 
rásan in the following manner: 


A series of lofty mountain ridges, with an axis inclined from 
north-west to south-east, run parallel to each other at varying 
distances, the intervening hollows being in the more northern 
parts deep gorges admitting little more than a torrent bed at 
their bottom, while further south they widen into valleys watered 
. by mountain streams and dotted with villages, and eventually 
into broad, rich plains, such as that of Kuchan to the north 
and Nishapur to the south of the Binalud Kuh mountains. 
Transverse ravines cut these ridges, often at right angles, and 
provide a: way of communication from valley to valley. These 
gorges are frequently of almost inconceivable abruptness and 
grandeur. Each one presents a score of positions of absolute 
impregnability; and I do not suppose that a more savage moun- 
tain scenery, in zones below the snow line, exists anywhere in 
the world. The base of these defiles seldom admits more than 
a torrent bed blocked with enormous boulders, and the walls 
are frequently vertical to a height of from 500 to 1,000 feet. 
The higher mountains rarely display even the scantiest vege- 
tation, being sterile, stony, and forbidding to a degree, though 
the loftiest peaks are majestic with splintered outline, and oc- 
casionally some astonishing natural phenomenon is encoun- 
tered, like the southern wall of Kelat. Cultivation is almost 


29 E. Legrand, "Voyages de Basile Vatace en Europe et en Asie,” Nouveaux mé- 
langes orientaux, 11, 209-14. 

% For Nadir Shah, see, besides Vatatses, also the Ta'rikh-i ba d-Nadinyya, pp. 22 
ff. Inscription of Shaybani on the way from Kalat to Mashhad (Yate, Khurasan and 
Sistan, p. 153). [J. K. Tod, "Kalat-i Nadiri,” GJ, LXII (1923), 366-70; L. Lockhart, 
Nadir Shah, p. 254; R. M. Savory, ER, art. “Kilat-i Nadiri.”] 
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wholly confined to the valley bottoms, and is there dependent 
upon precarious streams and watercourses dug therefrom to 
the arable plots. Each village is like an oasis in a brown desert; 
and the squalid mud huts, with their fringe of green poplars 
and orchards, present an appearance almost as refreshing to 
the wayfarer as the snuggest of English homesteads.?! 


“In the environs of Nishäpür, however, fields under cultivation are 
"found even on mountain slopes, from which flow the streams that 
irrigate the valley; these fields occur, according to Ferrier, even on 
the highest elevations.5? The fields on mountain slopes are sepa- 
rately terraced. Due to the abundance of water, there are in this 
valley more settlements than elsewhere; here too, as in other parts 
of Persia, the vegetation is not continuous, but the arable plots are 
separated from each other by only minor intervals. The small river 
that flows past Nishäpür is called Shürirüd, after the bitter and 
salty taste of its water 2 
Nishäpür was so often subjected to earthquakes? and devastating 
invasions, and in its present state differs so much, both in terms 
of its area and of its population, from the medieval capital of Khu- 
rasan, that the study and clarification of the latter's topography 
present major difficulties. The only certain thing about ancient, 
pre-Islamic Nishäpür is that it was called Abarshahr (Abrashahr of 
the Arab geographers);?* and that it received its present name from 


*! Persia, I, 142. 

22 Voyages, 1, 199. 

33 For the soil of the Nishäpür valley, see Safar-nàma ... ba-Khuräsän, p. 171: 
"The whole area of Nishäpür is well tilled and consists of a soft soil; there is no 
other place better suited for agriculture and fruit-growing than this one; if all of 
the region of Nishápür were passed through a sieve, not a single stone would 
appear." 

* See for these, C. Melville, "Earthquakes in the History of Nishapur,” Iran, JBIPS, 
XVIII (1980), pp. 103-20. 

s Interpretation of the word Abarshahr. A different interpretation is in A.V.W. 
Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam. Travels ın Transcaucasia 
and Northern Persia for Historic and Literary Research (New York, 1911), p. 247: abr 
shahr, “cloud city.” (For this term, see also Markwart, A Catalogue, p. 52; E, Ho- 
nigmann and A. Maricq, "Recherches sur les Res Gestae Divi Saporis,” in Mémotres 
de l'Académie Royale de Belgique, Cl. des Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 
XLVII/4 (Brussels, 1953), 106-107, 175 n. 1; J. Walker, EP, art. "Abarshahr"; 
Henning, "Mitteliranisch," HOr, 1/4, Iranistik, 1. Linguistik (Leiden-Cologne, 1958), 
p. 95; Frye, Heritage, pp. 172, 265.) For the pre-Islamic dynasty in Nishäpür see 
Marquart, Eränsahr, pp. 74-75 (see also Markwart, A Catalogue, p. 52; Henning, 
"Mitteliranisch," p. 95; R. N. Frye, The Histories of Nishapur (The Hague, 1965), p. 
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one of the Säsänid kings, Shäpür I (third century a.D.) or Shäpür 
II (fourth century).°5 This last fact disproves the often-expressed 
opinion about the identity of Nishäpür with the Parthian city of 
Nıoata. Both in Säsänid times and under the first Arab governors, 
the capital of Khurasan was Marw; Nishäpür acquired the role of 
a capital only with the dynasty of the Tahirids in the ninth century. 

The fame of Nishäpür is closely linked with that of ‘Abd Allah 
b. Tahir (830-844), first ruler of Khuräsän. In my dissertation Tur- 
kestan down to the Mongol [nvasion, I strove to portray this remarkable 
administrator, who, according to the historian Ya'qübi, governed 
Khuräsän as no one had done before.?6 He was concerned with the 
interests of the peasants as people who produce nourishment for 
the rest of the population; he ordered that a set of rules be compiled 
on the utilization of water for irrigation; and he was far ahead of 
his time in his views on the significance of knowledge, which, in 
his opinion, should be made accessible to all those desirous of it; 
desire for knowledge alone should distinguish between those wor- 
thy of it and those unworthy. 

The Sistani dynasty of the Saffärids, which overthrew the Tā- 
hirids in 873, also transferred its capital to Nishäpür. In 900 the 
Saffarid ‘Amr b. Layth was defeated by the Sämänid Isma‘il b. 
Ahmad, after which Khuräsän was incorporated into the Samanid 
state. The capital of the Sämänids, as is well known, was Bukhara; 
the lands to the south of the Ama Darya were under the rule of a 
separate governor who bore the title of Sipahsálàr and lived in 
Nishäpür.?” 

Nishäpür of the Sämänid period is described in detail by the 
tenth-century Arab geographers. The city was situated on a plain, 
but immediately adjacent to the mountains;?® according to Ibn Rusta, 





8.)) For the significant role of Khuräsän in the renaissance of Persian literature, 
and the opposite contemporary reputation of the Khuräsänians, see T. Nöldeke, 
“Das iranische Nationalepos," GIPh, II, 144 n. 3. 

35 Tabari, tr. Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasanıden (Leiden, 
1879), p. 59. 

36 Turkestan, p. 213. [See also Bosworth, “The Tähirids and Saffarids,” in Cambridge 
History of Iran, 1V, 97-101; and for “Abd Allah b. Tahir as a Maecenas and patron 
of literature and music, see idem, "The Tähirids and Arabic Culture,” JSS, XIV 
(1969), 58-67.] 

> This Kitab al-Quni was still used in Khuräsän during Ghaznawid times two cen- 
turies later, according to Gardizi (Barthold, Turkestan [Eng. tr.], p. 213). 

37 Ibid., p. 229. 

*5 The mountain panorama according to the Safar-näma . . . ba-Khuräsän, p. 167: 
"They are mountains that are beautiful to look at, and colored in a variety of hues 
such as yellow, red, blue, and violet." Ihid., p. 168, mentions a great number of 
settlements on the road from Qadamgah; the settlement of Ar.d.qish (Dawlatshah, 
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there was a high mountain bordering the city on the west "2 Ni- 
shapür was one farsakh long and one wide; it consisted, like other 
large cities of Central Asia, of a quhandiz, that is, citadel, a shahristan 
or the city proper, and a rabad or suburb. The citadel was not part 
of the shahristan but was contiguous with it, separated from it by 
only a ditch. In the tenth century, the life of the city, doubtless as 
a result of the development of trade and industry, moved wholly 
to the rabad, mainly, it would seem, to its southern part. Describing 
the bazaars, Istakhri remarks among other things that on the north 
they extend to the "head of the bridge,” and in an earlier passage 
he mentions, among the gates of the shahristan, that “of the head 
of the bridge."^! As in other large cities, there were four such gates. 
The number of the gates of the rabad was considerable: according 
to Maqdisi, over fifty.*? The center of the bazaar was the so-called 
“large quadrangular open place" (al-murabba‘a al-kabira), whence 
rows of shops and hostels spread in all four directions: eastward 
to the Friday mosque, northward to the shahristan, westward past 
the "little quadrangular open place" (al-murabba‘a al-saghira), and 
southward to the “graves of the descendants of Husayn.” In the 
western part, not far from the “little quadrangular open place,” 
was the palace built by ‘Amr b. Layth on the “square of the de- 
scendants of Husayn” (maydan al-Husayniyyin), and alongside it, the 
jail. The Friday mosque was apparently on a site called al-mu‘askar, 
“military camp."4? This building is described in detail by Maqdisi.** 
It consisted of six parts; the main building, in which was the pulpit 
(minbar) of the imam, was built in part as early as the eighth century 
by Abü Muslim, well known for the role he played in the estab- 
lishment of the ‘Abbasids, and in part at the end of the ninth 
century by “Amr b. Layth.* The building erected by Abo Muslim 





Tadhkirat al-shu‘ard, ed. E. G. Browne [London and Leiden, 1901] p. 280: Ar. dügh- 
sh); the Turks, resettled by Nadir Shah, have conserved their Turkish language. 

39 Ibn Rusta, p. 171. vh 

10 Istakhri, p. 255. 

*! Ibid., p. 254. 

42 Maqdisi, p. 316. 

45 One farskh from the Friday mosque to the palace and jail (ibid.). 

** Ihid. 

*5 For the beginnings of Süfism in Nishapür and Khuräsän, see Hujwiri, Kashf 
al-mahjüb, tr. R. A. Nicholson (Leiden and London, 1911), p. 134. Aba "Uthman 
Sa'id b. Isma'il al-Hiri, a contemporary of Junayd, who died in 297/910. (For the 
Khurasanian school of Süfi shaykhs, see E. E. Bertel's, "Proiskhozhdenie sufizma"; 
idem, "Baba Kukhi," and the bibliography there; for Junayd, see now Abdel-Kader 
Ali Hassan, The Life, Personality and Writings of al-Junayd. A Study of a Third/Ninth 
Century Mystic, with an Edition and Translation of His Writings (London, 1962).)) 
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was supported by wooden columns, whereas that by “Amr rested 
on round brick pillars; on its sides there were three porticoes and 
in the center a “gilded structure” (probably a cupola) with eleven 
doors and with columns made from multicolor marble. To the 
Friday mosque there also belonged, most probably, the minaret 
that is mentioned by Ya'qübi as built by “Abd Allah b. Tähir.* 

The canals that brought water to Nishäpür were mostly dug 
underground. The number of steps that led to them sometimes 
reached one hundred; beyond the city the water came to the surface 
and was used for irrigation. Nishäpür was famous for its silk and 
cotton fabrics that were exported, according to Istakhri, even be- 
yond the confines of the Islamic world." According to Maqdisi, the 
city was a warehouse for products both of Fars, Kirmän, and Sind, 
that is, of the southern regions, and of Ray, Gurgan, and Khwa- 
razm. According to Ibn Hawgal, the shops and inns of Nishäpur 
were crowded with representatives of the most varied crafts and 
trades.*? In the nearby mountains, copper, iron, silver, turquoise, 
and other minerals were mined; the turquoise mines, located some 
thirty-six English miles (about fifty versts) to the northwest of Nish- 
äpür on the road to Qüchän, have retained their importance to 
this day, and appear to be the only turquoise mines in the world 
that are worked profitably." 

Nishäpür remained the capital of Khuräsän under the Ghaz- 
nawids and Saljugs as well," despite the preference for Marw shown 
by some members of the latter dynasty. In 1153 the city was sub- 
jected to a devastating raid by the nomadic Ghuzz, who had risen 
against Sultän Sanjar; these Ghuzz plundered the city and razed 


16 Kitab al-Buldán, p. 278. 

47 [stakhri, p. 255. 

48 Magdisi, 315. 

48 Ibn Hawgal, p. 311. 

* For the contemporary turquoise cutting industry in Khuräsän, see Hans E. 
Wulff, The Traditional Crafts of Persia (Cambridge, Mass., 1966), pp. 38-40. Aba 
Dulaf, Travels in Iran, tr. pp. 59-60, #60, mentions only the copper mines of the 
Nishàpür region. 

® Cf. Näsir-i Khusraw, Safar-ndma (Tehran lithogr.), p. 171 (who was in Nishapir 
in spring 1046): Toghril Beg (although Khurasan was under Chaghri Beg) "ordered 
a madrasa to be built near the saddlers' market; it was [then] used as an tmárat 
[= welfare hospice]." [For Nishäpür in the Ghaznawid and Saljuq periods, see Bos- 
worth, The Ghaznavids, pp. 145-202; specifically on the ulema and bourgeosie there, 
R. Bulliet, The Patricians of Nishapur: a Study in Medieval Islamic Social History (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1972); more generally, idem, “Medieval Nishapur: a Topographic 
and Demographic Reconstruction," Studia Iranica, V (1976), 67-89, and Lockhart, 
Persian Cities (London, 1960), pp. 80-86.] 
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it. The poet Khägäni says, with some exaggeration, that when the 
inhabitants returned after the enemy had departed, they could not 
locate their own dwellings. The new town sprang up to the west 
of the old one in a place called Shädyäkh (sometimes spelled Shay- 
kan);°! the quarter of Shädyäkh had existed, however, even earlier, 
and was founded by ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir.>? There was a high hill 
here, on which the citadel was built. Thanks toits fortunate location, 
the town speedily recovered in the same century, and the buildings 
occupied the entire area from the hill to the old city. According to 
Yaqit, Nishäpür became again "the most flourishing of God's cities" 
(a mar bilad Allah), as well as the richest and most populous one; 
he correctly attributes the rapid recovery of Nishäpür to its location: 
it was, so to speak, "the entrance hall of the entire Orient" (dihliz 
al-mashriq), and caravans could not bypass it.5? 

Much more far-reaching in consequence was the calamity of 1221. 
Half a year earlier, a son-in-law of Chingiz Khan was killed by an 
arrow under the walls of Nishäpür; as a result, when Chingiz Khan's 
son Toluy besieged the city, all the prayers of the inhabitants for 
pardon were rejected outright. The city was taken by storm, and 
the population was massacred, except for four hundred craftsmen 
who were led away as prisoners; the buildings were razed and the 
site ploughed. A detachment of four hundred men was left there 
in order to exterminate those remnants of the population who 
might have hidden among the ruins.5* Chingiz Khan's troops did 
not manage to maintain themselves in Khuräsän, however, and his 
successors had to reconquer the country; futile resistance only ham- 
pered its recovery. Consequently, the towns of Khuräsän remained 
ruined much longer than those of Mawarannahr. 

After the conquest, Khuräsän was initially a personal fief of the 
whole Mongol dynasty, as their common patrimony; the governor 
was appointed by the Great Khan, but there were by his side the 
representatives of the other principal members of the House of 
Chingiz Khan. In the middle of the thirteenth century, the newly 
established Il-Khanid Mongol state in Persia annexed Khuräsän, 
but, according to Hamd Allàh Mustawfi Qazwini, the province had 


*! [bn Hawgal, p. 312 note a. 

52 Ya'qübi, Kitáb al-Buldan, p. 278. 

5! Yaqüt, Mu jam, IV, 858. [On the various displacements of Nishäpür and Shad- 
yakh during these times, see C. Melville, "Earthquakes in the History of Nishäpür,” 
Iran, JBIPS, XVIII (1980), 103-20.] 

54 Barthold, Turkestan (Eng. tr.), pp. 446-47. [Boyle, in Cambridge History of Iran, 
V, 314-15] 
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a separate administrative and financial system; revenues from it 
were not incorporated into the general revenues of the Il-Khanid 
dynasty.55 The river Ama Darya was considered to be the border 
between the latter’s domains and those of the Chaghatayids in 
Mawarannahr; this border, however, was frequently violated, es- 
pecially by the Chaghatayid princes. When Khuräsän was part of 
the Il-Khanid possessions, it was usually governed by one of the 
members of the dynasty, generally the khan's son or the heir pre- 
sumptive. The Mongol rulers usually preferred Tüs and the valley 
of the Kashaf Rüd (a tributary of the Hari Rüd), situated to the 
north of the Binälüd Küh chain, to Nishäpür. After the fall of the 
Mongol rule in Persia, Nishäpür was incorporated in the 1340s into 
the domains of the Sarbadärs, who had become established in Sab- 
zawar; in 1381 the last sovereign of this dynasty submitted to Ti- 
mur, so that Nishápür escaped that conqueror's ferocity. The bril- 
liance of Harat under the Timürids and the religious significance 
of Mashhad under the Safawids were bound to overshadow Ni- 
shäpür, which nevertheless remained an important city down to 
the middle of the eighteenth century, when it was destroyed by the 
Afghan Ahmad Shah. According to tradition, not a single habitable 
dwelling remained in the city after this devastation.?® Ahmad Shah 
gave the city to the Turkish prince 'Abbàs Quli Khàn, who took 
measures to restore it;”” at the end of the same century, Nishapür 
passed under the rule of the present Persian dynasty of the Qajars. 
Efforts both by 'Abbàs Quli Khàn and others to restore the city's 
former importance failed. In 1821, according to Fraser,°* the length 
of its walls amounted to 4,000 paces in circumference;*? if this area 
had been inhabited, the number of the inhabitants would have 
amounted to 30,000 to 40,000, but the greater part of it still lay in 
ruins. The Persians counted 2,000 inhabited houses in the city, but 
Fraser's estimate was that the number of inhabitants did not exceed 


55 Nuzhat al-qulüb, ms. of the Asiatic Museum, 603 bbc, fol. 183b (in the Leningrad 
University ms. 171, fol. 190 b, a part of the sentence is omitted) jed. Le Strange, 
p. 147, tr. idem, pp. 146-47]. 

55 When the town was taken, the inhabitants were forced to gather in the Friday 
mosque, leaving all their possessions; everything was plundered, burned, and flooded. 

57 “Abbas Quli Khan became governor of Nishapur as early as at the time of the 
first, unsuccessful siege by Ahmad Shah. 

55 Khorasan, p. 404. 

59 Five thousand paces in circumference, according to Hamd Allah Oazwini Mus- 
tawfi. [In Nuzhat al-qulüb, ed. Le Strange, p. 148, tr. idem, p. 147, actually fifteen 
thousand paces.] 
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5,000. Textiles were made there exclusively for local consump- 
tion; the only article of export was turquoise. Nishäpür made a 
roughly similar impression on Ferrier in 1845; he estimated that 
the number of the inhabitants did not rise above 8,000 souls.9! The 
earthen walls were in poor condition, there was no water in the 
moat, the citadel lay in ruins; the bazaars and the Friday mosque 
were surprisingly small. At the time of Curzon’s journey in 1889, 
the totally useless walls were being repaired, with no detectable 
purpose. Curzon considers it possible that by this time the number 
of inhabitants had risen to 10,000.52 

We lack a detailed study and description of the antiquities of 
Nishäpür; Fraser, and more recently Yate, have offered some in- 
formation on this topic.6° History records, and the present state of 
the ruins show, that Nishäpür, like Marw and Balkh, gradually 
moved from east to west. Immediately contiguous with the modern 
town are the ruins, made partly from clay, partly from brick; ac- 
cording to tradition, this is where the citadel of the ancient city 
used to stand. Fraser does not say whether there is an elevation 
here; according to Yate's description, these ruins no longer exist 
and remnants of the ancient city begin at a distance of one English 
mile to the southeast of the modern one. The citadel is on a high 
hill in the southwestern corner of these ruins; the Persians told 
Fraser that this was where the citadel of the most ancient Nishäpür, 
built in Sásánid times, had stood, which is hardly likely. At the 
southeastern corner of the citadel is the tomb of the famous Süfi 
Farid al-Din “Attar, who was killed at the conquest of the city by 
the Mongols; the memorial monument, from black marble with a 
Persian inscription, is surrounded by a brick wall. This tomb is the 
only medieval monument in Nishäpür that can be dated; it was 
built at the end of the fifteenth century under Sultan Husayn Baygara 


6 Fraser, Khorasan, p. 405. 

8! Ferrier, Voyages, I, 201. 

62 Persia, 1, 261. [According to the Farhang-i Jughräfiya-yı Irán-zamin (repr. Tehran, 
2585 shdhanshahi/1335 A.S.H./1966), ed.Razmara, IX, 431, the population in ca. 
1950 was 24, 270; in 1976, it was 59,101 (Le monde iranien et l'Islam, IV [1976-1977], 
242).] 

55 Fraser, Khorasan, pp. 397-401; Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, pp. 401-12. (See also 
Honigmann, EI, art. “Nishäpür”; Survey of Persian Art, II, V; Vanden Berghe, 
Archéologie de l'Iran. ancien, pp. 15, 144 (and the bibliography there for the pre- 
Islamic monuments of Khuräsän).)) [For reports of the excavations conducted under 
American auspices in the nineteen thirties and nineteen forties, see C. K. Wilkinson, 
et al. in Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (1934, 1936-1938, 1942), and 
Wilkinson’s book, Nishapur, Pottery of the Early Islamic Period (New York, 1975).] 
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by the vizier Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa'i, who was a famous poet in Persian 
and especially in the Turkish language, and a patron of the arts. 
Nearby is also the tomb of one of the ‘Alids built by Shah Tahmäsp 
in the sixteenth century; according to tradition, the person buried 
here is the imämzäda Muhammad Mahrug, brother of ‘Ali al-Ridä 
b. Musa al-Rida, the principal saint of Persia, whose mausoleum is 
in Mashhad. Tombs of relatives of this imam are of course hardly 
authentic, shown as they are in almost every Persian town of any 
importance. By the side of this sanctuary is the tomb of the as- 
tronomer and freethinking poet ‘Umar al-Khayyäm, in the midst 
of a neglected and weed-infested park.55 

The high mountain chain of the Binälüd Küh separates the plain 
of Nishäpür from the valley of the Kashaf Rud and the modern 
capital of Khuräsän, Mashhad, situated some twenty-five versts to 
the southeast of ancient Tüs. When describing the road between 
Nishäpür and Tüs, the Arab geographers must have had in mind, 
judging by the distance, one of the roads across the mountain ridge 
followed by most modern travelers;® the present-day postal track 
makes a detour, avoiding the principal ridge and cutting across 
relatively low slopes. The name Tüs was applied in the tenth cen- 
tury to the whole district, with the towns of Nüqàn and Tabaran 
and the village of Sanabad, where in 809 were interred the caliph 
Harun al-Rashid and the 'Alid imam ‘Ali b. Musa al-Rida;® the 


% Isfizäri, University ms., fol. 70a. 

65 According to the Majla‘ al-shams, the ruins were 9,000 dhirá's in circumference; 
on the northeast was the kurgan of Alp-Arslän; the citadel was at the southwestern 
end. By the southeastern corner of the citadel was the tomb of ‘Attar; half a mile 
to the east of there was the tomb of Imamzada Muhammad-i Mahrüq. The kurgan 
of Alp-Arslan was three miles to the east of the modern city, near the settlement 
of Turbabad (Yate, Khurasan and Sıstan pp. 410-12); the so-called old Shädyäkh; 
legend about the marriage of Malikshah with Ogedey Khan's daughter. Diagrams 
in Jackson's From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, at pp. 152, 158. Sykes’ 
opinion (“A Sixth Journey in Persia,” GJ, XXXVII (1911), 1-19, 149-65), regarding 
the interval between the modern city and the ruins of the old one. Shädyäkh, 
according to Sykes, lies at the southwestern end of the ruins (the citadel). [In 1934, 
the Iranian government restored the tomb and garden of ‘Umar Khayyam, together 
with the nearby one of Farid al-Din ‘Attar and the tomb of Firdawsi at Tüs; see 
Lockhart, Famous Cities of Iran (London, 1939), pp. 44-45.] 

66 Cf. Abū Dulaf in Yaqut, Mujam, ili, 560, for the gasr between Tüs and Ni- 
shäpür. 

6? Qadamgäh is the place of Imam ‘Alt Rida's visit and miracle. All the inhabitants 
are sayyids; cf. Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, p. 261; 
Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, p. 415. Cf. also Safar-ndma ... ba-Khurdsan, p. 143, for 
the settlement of T.r.q.ba to the northwest of Mashhad, in a paralle] position with 
the settlement of Gulistän; the latter, according to Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, p. 348, 
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caliph Ma'mün, to please the Shi‘is, had at first declared the imam 
al-Ridà his successor to the throne, but then, as they claimed, had 
had him poisoned. There is no detailed description of medieval 
Tus; at the time of the Arab geographers it was still rather modest 
in size, because of the flourishing state of Nishäpür. Like Nishäpür, 
Tüs was destroyed by Toluy, Chingiz Khan's son, and was rebuilt 
under Chingiz Khan's successor Ogedey; subsequently it was sev- 
eral times the residence of the Mongol governors. After the fall of 
the Mongols of Persia, Tüs, together with Qüchàn, Kalat, Abiward, 
Nasa, and the Marw oasis, came within the framework of a small 
state formed by the amir Arghun Shah, chieftain of the Jūn Ghar- 
bani tribe; Arghun Shah was succeeded by his sons Muhammad 
Beg and ‘Ali Beg.® “Ali Beg had to submit to Timür in 1382, was 
transferred to Farghana, and in the following year killed. In 1389, 
after an unsuccessful uprising, Tüs was devastated: 10,000 people 
were killed. Following the custom, towers of the heads of those 
slain were erected by the gate of the own. P The fortress of Tus 
was rebuilt immediately after Timür's death in 1405. In the fol- 
lowing period, Tüs was usually mentioned together with Mashhad, 
but the latter, because of its religious importance, gradually eclipsed 
its neighbor and became the chief city of Khuräsän. The gradual 
migration of the inhabitants of Tüs to Mashhad is discussed by an 
Indian traveler who was a contemporary of Nadir Shah. His tes- 
timony is cited by the Persian minister Sani‘ al-Dawla (who later 
had the title I'timad al-Saltana) in his work Matla' al-shams; we 
find in his book the most detailed description of the ruins of Tüs 
in their present state.’ There are no dated monuments among the 





is a “curious structure with high walls, ... the houses being built two and three 
storeys high." 

5*5 Hafiz-i Abri, ms. GPB, fol. 276a. Expression of the Timürid age concerning 
the Khuräsän of ‘Alf Beg and that of ‘Ali Mu'ayyad. 

69 Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, I, 469. 

70 A ground plan of the ruins of Tüs is in Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home 
of Omar Khayyam, at p. 294. The diagonal length, from southwest to northeast, was 
2,300 yards = 6,900 feet = 985 5/7 fathoms. The hill Khardbi-yi Tus, [water from] 
the spring Chashma-yi Kiläs was conducted to Mashhad under the Safawids, ac- 
cording to the Safar-näma . . . ba-Khurdsdn, whereas Yate dates this differently. The 
weir of the source was built as a sila or gift of Sultan Mahmüd for the Shäh-näma, 
cf. the story in Nizami ‘Aridi, Chahär magila, ed. M. M. Qazwini (Leiden and 
London, 1910), p. 51, about the nbäf-ı chäha at the beginning of the road from Tüs 
to Nishäpür and Marw. (For the history of Tas and its monuments, see also Mi- 
norsky, ET, art. “Tas” and the bibliography there; Muhammad Mahdi al-'Alawi, 
Ta'rikh Tas wa "I-Mashhad al-Ridawi (Baghdad, 1346/1927).)) (Abu Dulaf Mis'ar b. 
Muhalhil, Travels in Iran (circa A.D. 950), ed. and tr. Minorsky (Cairo, 1955), tr. pp. 
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ruins. Sani al-Dawla describes the walls of the city, which were 
over one farsakh in circumference; the citadel, located in the north- 
eastern part; and a large building, probably a mosque, within the 
precincts of the city. The length, width, and height of the walls, 
towers, and other ruins are given in each case. Within the citadel 
there was yet another minor fortress on an artificial mound, and 
a drawing of the mosque is also included in the book; this building 
is known to the Persians as the naqqára-khàna.?! Fraser, describing 
Tus, mentions a'smallish minaret (not far from the mosque) and 
a cupola above Firdawsi's grave, the latter outside the city's pre- 
cincts,"? not far from the southeastern gate; tradition ascribes the 
building of this cupola to the sixteenth-century Bukhàran khan 
"Ubayd Allah. The cupola no longer existed in 1858, at the time 
of Khanikoff's journey, and the place where the poet's grave had 
been was sown with wheat.” Zhukovskii visited the site in 1890 and 
found only a disturbed mound, which consisted of complete as well 
as broken bricks and of fragments of tiles, doubtless the remains 
of the collapsed and now settled structure, perhaps the same one 
seen by Fraser.’”* The mound stood inside a quadrangle formed by 
a new earthern wall. According to the peasants, the ground of the 
mound had been disturbed by the former governor of Khuräsän 
Asaf al-Dawla, who paved the newly formed platform with bricks, 
erected the earthen wall, and planned to build a tower, but died 
before he could finish the project." Near Firdawsi's grave were at 
one time the tombs of the famous imams Ahmad and Muhammad 
Ghazili, the latter of whom was the author of the renowned work 





58-59, #59, mentions briefly the monuments of Tus, but concentrates his attention 
on a fortress between Tùs and Nishäpür allegedly constructed by one of the ancient 
Tubba' kings of South Arabia.] 

71 According to Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, p. 289, 
the edifice was a mazär, a gasr, or a gunbadh; he rejects the opinion that this was the 
grave of Firdawsi; it resembles the mausoleum of Sultan Sanjar; illustration at p. 
290. Jackson's opinion (ihd., p. 288) regarding Humayd b. Qahtaba, with a reference 
to Yägüt. Cf. Mu jam, 111, 560, quoting Aba Dulaf on Humayd b. Qahtaba; Qahtaba 
[b. Shabib] fell in the battle near the Euphrates in 749 (Tabari, III, 14). 

7 Thus Nóldeke, "Das iranische Nationalepos," p. 157; according to Jackson, 
From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, p. 284, it was within the gates; 
according to Zhukovskii, "Mogila Firdousi," p. 311, the grave was within the city. 

73 Khanikoff, Mémoire sur l'ethnographie de la Perse (Paris, 1866), p. 110. 

^ An illustration of the site of Firdawsi's mausoleum, besides being in Zhukovskii's 
article "Mogila Firdousi," is in Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar 
Khayyam, at p. 293. 

78 Asaf al-Dawla, according to Zhukovskii, "Mogila Firdousi," was appointed gov- 
ernor of Khuräsän in 1884. 
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Ihyà' 'ulüm al-din.? The grave of Muhammad Ghazali is still men- 
tioned in the account of the fourteenth-century traveler Ibn Bat- 
tuta, but since then it has disappeared without a trace." 

Tüs was located on the northern side of the Kashaf Rud. Not 
far from the southeastern gate of the city, on the road to Mashhad, 
there was an eight-arch bridge over the small river; today it is in 
a semiruined state. This bridge is described by both Fraser and 
Sani" al-Dawla; the latter author even indicates the dimensions of 
each arch. In a better, though by no means perfect, state is the 
bridge located somewhat further downstream on the road from 
Kalat to Mashhad (some five miles from the latter city). This bridge, 
which consists of eleven arches, has the epithet of “imperial” (Pul-i 
shàh); its impressive size, according to Curzon, is in no way matched 
by the width of the river bed (not more than twenty-five feet).7? 

The city of Mashhad, as we have seen, originated around the 
tomb of Imam ‘Ali b. Musa al-Rida, who was buried in the village 
of Sanäbäd some four farsakhs from Tas, by the side of the grave 
of the caliph Härün al-Rashid. Even in Ibn Hawgal's time (tenth 
century), the village was already surrounded by a strong wall and 
the tomb was considered a sanctuary.” In the same century, Magdisi 
uses the term al-mashhad for it.9 In Mustawfi's time (fourteenth 
century), Mashhad was already a city; another contemporary trav- 
eler, Ibn Battüta, describes the cupola-shaped structure built over 
the tomb, embellished with silk cover and golden lamps.?! Opposite 
the tomb of Imam al-Ridà, under the same dome, was the tomb of 
the caliph Haran al-Rashid, also with lamps burning above it; Shi'i 
pilgrims, having bowed before the imäm’s tomb, would then kick 
that of the “Abbasid caliph. The number of pilgrims must have 
risen dramatically in the sixteenth century, when the Safawid dy- 
nasty declared Shi'ism to be the official religion in Persia. When 
the other Shi'i sanctuaries, namely, the tomb of ‘Ali in Najaf and 
that of Husayn in Karbala, were in the seventeenth century defin- 
itively incorporated into the Ottoman empire, the grave of the 


76 Zhukovskii (after Mustawfi) places it in the eastern part of the city. According 
to Yägüt, Mu jam, ILI, 561, the tomb of the imam Ghazali is “outside al-Tabarän.” 

7 Ibn Battüta, III, 77. 

78 For the bridge across the Kashaf Rüd, see also Jackson, From Constantinople to 
the Home of Omar Khayyam, p. 285 (illustration at p. 284); the length was 100 yards, 
the width 18 feet, and the width of the pathway 14 feet. 

79 Ibn Hawgal, p. 313. 

80 P, 352; ibid., p. 333 regarding the mosque built by Fà'iq, "the best in Khuräsän.” 

S! Rıhla, 111, 78-79. 
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imam al-Ridà became the principal Shi'i sanctuary of Persia, and 
was annually visited by some 100,000 pilgrims. Places of pilgrimage 
always functioned as centers of trade as well; the bazaars of Mash- 
had, according to travelers, offer a vivid panorama of the greatest 
variety of oriental peoples.®? Several times the city was subjected, 
because of the wealth of its sanctuary and of its bazaars, to plun- 
dering raids by the Uzbeks. 

Modern Mashhad is surrounded by a mud wall with guard tow- 
ers; the circumference of this wall is variously estimated, from four 
and one half to six English miles; an exact determination is made 
difficult by the irregularity of the ground plan.” Mashhad differs 
from Harät and other cities in that it is not crossed by two streets 
perpendicular to each other, but instead is cut through by a prin- 
cipal avenue running diagonally from northwest to southeast; in 
its middle are the edifices that surround the imàm's grave. This 
main street is known by the term khiydbdn, that is "avenue, boule- 
vard.” The term khiyäban does not appear in the works of the tenth- 
century geographers, but it did exist in Timür's and the Timürid’s 
time; Isfizärl, who wrote at the end of the fifteenth century, men- 
tions the khiyäbän of Hardt in a fourteenth-century context. The 
. khiyaban of Mashhad, according to Curzon, enjoyed among the 
Persians a widespread, although hardly justified, fame: the trees 
planted along its sides were grossly neglected; a canal, or more 
exactly a filthy ditch, whose water was used equally for drinking, 
washing of clothes, and as a dumping place for carcasses of animals, 
was dug in the middle. Altogether, the water in Mashhad was totally 
unfit for drinking; Curzon writes that he left his razor in the water 
for one night and that the next morning it was black as a rifle 
barrel. There are many cemeteries in Mashhad, even within the 
city, as a result of the Shi'is' wish to be buried as close to their 
imam as possible; the corpses are brought from hundreds of versts 


8 The population of Mashhad, according to Jackson, From Constantinople to the 
Home of Omar Khayyam, p. 265, was up to 60,000 people. [The population figure 
for Mashhad in ca. 1950 was 206,900 (Farhang, IX, 399); in 1976, it was 670,180, 
Mashhad thus being the third largest city of Iran, after Tehran and Isfahan and 
before Tabriz and Shiraz (Le monde tramen et l'Islam, IV [1976-1977], 242).] 

es Cf. L. F, Bogdanov, Persna, p. 31, the circumference of the wall is up to 15 
kilometers. (For the history of Mashhad and its monuments, see also M. Streck, 
ED, art. “Meshhed” (with bibliography); Mahdi al-'Alawi, Ta'rikh; Survey of Persian 
Art, II, V; Mahmud ‘Ilmi, “Ta’rikhcha-yi Mashhad wa äthär-i abniya-yi ta'rikhi- 
yi an," Majalla-yı Bástánshinási, no. 3-4 (1338/1959), pp. 63-79.) [Lockhart, Persian 
Cities, pp. 32-41.] 

*! University ms., fol. 139b. 
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away. Nevertheless, the health of the population here is better than 
in other Persian towns. This may be due to the advantageous po- 
sition of the city, for it lies to the north of the mountain ridge that 
protects it from hot desert winds. 

The sanctuary, situated in the center of Mashhad, is to this day 
closed to infidels; European travelers have entered it only in rare 
cases, exposing themselves to great danger 8 The whole complex 
is surrounded by a rampart. The main street still continues for a 
short distance beyond the entrance arch (for about forty-five fath- 
oms); here is the center of the bazaar. The pilgrim who has crossed 
the rampart is on sacred soil and enjoys the right of asylum (bast). 
Beyond the bazaar, a second, principal arch leads to the main 
courtyard of the mosque, the so-called “old courtyard” (sahn-i kuhna), 
which is sixty-five fathoms long and thirty fathoms wide. Similar 
to courtyards of other mosques and madrasas, it is encompassed 
on all four sides by rows of niches on two levels; the lower level 
was still in Frazer’s time rented as shop space to merchants. The 
intervals between the niches and the space above them are inlaid 
with decorated tiles. In the center of each side was a portal in the 
form of a high rectangular arch or iwdn with Küfic inscriptions on 
it. In the center of the courtyard was an octagonal fountain for 
ablution with a gilt roof. Projecting above the western gate is the 
lattice overhang for muezzins, which takes the place of a minaret 
in Shri Islam. The southern portal leads to the main sanctuary, 
and, in contrast with the others, its upper half is gold-encrusted. 
The work of gilding is due to Nadir Shah, who used for this purpose 
the gold that he had seized on his Indian campaign; the construc- 
tion of the fountain is also attributed to him. The main courtyard 
includes two minarets; the one on the side of the mausoleum was 
built in the sixteenth century and restored in the nineteenth (after 
1834); the other one, at the opposite entrance, was built by Nàdir 
Shah. The upper parts of both minarets are encrusted with gilt 
copper plates that blaze from a distance like fire; both are equipped, 
following the style of Persian mosques, with a lattice gallery. The 
whole surface of the courtyard is inlaid with tombstone slabs over 
the graves of rich people buried there. 

At the entrance to the mausoleum, there is a large room with a 
marble floor covered with expensive rugs. Embellished tiles with 


85 A description of the sanctuary is in Sykes, A History of Persia, 11, 235-36. In- 
scription about the restoration of the tomb by Sanjar in 512/1118. A second in- 
scription is dated 612/1215. (For these inscriptions, see Sykes, "Historical Notes on 
Khurasan,” JRAS (1910), pp. 1140-44.) 
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Arabic inscriptions cover the walls. The whole edifice is topped by 
a gilded cupola, which the pilgrims can see from far away, although 
its height is, according to Curzon, only eleven fathoms in all. Under 
the main cupola are, besides the imäm’s grave, those of the caliph 
Härün al-Rashid and of ‘Abbas Mirza, Fath ‘Ali Shah’s son, who 
died in 1834. 

To the south of the mausoleum there is a magnificent mosque 
built in 1418 by Shahrukh’s wife Gawhar Shad (the same person 
who built the above-mentioned mosque of Harät); this mosque was 
restored in the seventeenth century.9? Its courtyard (sahn-i Gawhar 
Shad) is similar to that of the mausoleum. The Gawhar Shad mosque 
has only one cupola, and one high arch with a minaret on each 
side. The cupola is higher and wider than that of the mausoleum; 
it is embellished with tiles ornamented in blue, green, and orange, 
but in some places these ornaments have already been destroyed 
by time. Fraser states that the mosque of Gawhar Shad was the 
most magnificent edifice he saw in Persia.” The third, "new court- 
yard” (sahn-i naw), is on the eastern side of the mosque and was 
built by Fath “Ali Shah in the nineteenth century. The plan of all 
the courtyards and edifices is found in Sàni' al-Dawla's work and 
was subsequently used by Yate.5? Mentioned, moreover, are several 
madrasas and the library described in 1858 by Khanikoff.®° 

The plain on which Mashhad is located was still in Ferrier's time 
(thus in 1845), quite bare and barren, a result of incursions by the 


56 The inscription about the construction of the Gawhar-Shád mosque was com- 
posed by Baysonghor in 821/1418 (Sykes, A History of Persia, II, 237); the Mahdi, 
it is said, appears from the minbar of this mosque (:b:d., 1, 45). The architect of the 
Gawhar-Shad mosque was Qawam al-Din Mi'mar Shirazi, who died in 842/1439 
(according to "Abd al-Razzäg); his art is also mentioned by Dawlatshah, ed. Browne, 
p. 340. 

87 Khorasan, p. 447. 

88 Khurasan and Sistan, p. 322. Ground plans of the edifice are in Matla' al-shams, 
III, between pp. 144 and 145. The Gawhar-Shad mosque is discussed on pp. 138 
ff.; see ibid. for inscriptions that tell about the restoration works and about the books 
that had been donated; among these is one that mentions Shah ‘Abbas II and the 
date 1052/1642. 

89 Mémoire, pp. 100-102. Wasifi, fol. 224a, mentions in Mashhad the madrasa-yi 
Amir Walt Bik. Ibıd., fol. 226a: "The baths of Mashhad are the best baths of the 
inhabited world." The library is a wagf by ‘Abbas, who donated to it his Arabic 
books; cf. Iskandar Munshi, Ta'rikh-i ‘Älam-ärä-yı ‘Abbasi, ms., fol. 202b; tr. R. M. 
Savory (Boulder, Col., 1978), pp. 954-55. A list of the books is also in Sani" al- 
Dawla Muhammad Hasan Khan, Matla‘ al-shams-ı Nàsiri (Tehran, 1301-3/1884-6), 
II, 469 ff. 
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Uzbeks, Afghans, and Türkmens.9? This observation might be 
questioned, however, for Fraser saw in 1822 along the road from 
Mashhad to Tüs many cultivated fields.?! Now, with the danger of 
Turkmen raids removed as a result of the occupation of Etek by 
the Russians, the valley of the Kashaf Rüd is of course under better 
cultivation. Noteworthy in this same valley above Tis on the road 
to Qüchän is also the settlement of Rädkän or Raykän, mentioned 
by the tenth-century geographers;?? half a farsakh to the southeast 
of Rädkän there is an old brick tower known as mil-i Rädkän with 
a conical top. There is a detailed description of this tower, with an . 
illustration, in Sani" al-Dawla's book.” Inside, the tower has the 
shape of an octagon. On the outside it consists of thirty-six round 
[half]-columns; between the columns and the conical top are traces 
of a Küfic inscription. In Sani‘ al-Dawla's opinion, this tower may 
have been the tomb of one of the medieval sultans or important 
personages, and could be dated to the time of the Büyids, that is, 
to the tenth and eleventh centuries. Other opinions have been 
expressed: the traveler O'Donovan believes that this edifice could 
have been neither a dwelling nor a tomb;?* nevertheless, Sani' al- 
Dawla's opinion is most probably correct on the count of both its 
purpose and its dating.” This is evident from the close resemblance 
of its outer appearance to the decagonal tower on the southern 
bank of the river Gurgän; the latter tower, as we know from its 
inscription and from historical sources, was beyond any doubt the 
tomb of the local ruler Qäbüs b. Wushmgir, built during his own 
lifetime in 397/1006-7 (see below for a description of the ruins of 


Jurjän)® 


9? Voyages, I, 223. 

?! Khorasan, p. 517. 

92 [stakhri, p. 257. 

93 Matla' al-shams-ı Näsıri, 1, 172 ff. (illustration at p. 173). For a ground plan of 
the structure and its details see also Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar 
Khayyan, p. 273. 

** Curzon, Persa, I, 120. KE. O'Donovan, The Meru Oasis. Travels and Adventures 
East of the Caspian during the Years 1879-80-81 (London, 1882), pp. 22-24.)) 

95 Cf. Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, p. 273; Diez, 
Churasanısche Baudenkmäler, pp. 43 ff.; M. Van Berchem (“Die Inschriften der Grab- 
türme,” in Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmäler, pp. 107 ff.; cf. also Barthold, “Bashnia 
Kabusa,” Soch. IV, 266; E. Schroeder, "The Seljug Period,” Survey of Persian Art, Vl, 
1,022.) 

96 On the tower of Rädkän, near Astaräbäd, see B. Dorn, “Über die Einfälle der 
alten Russen in Tabaristan nebst Zugaben über andere von ihnen auf dem Kas- 
pischen Meere und in den anliegenden Lándern ausgeführten Unternehmungen," 
Mémoires de l'Académie Impériale des Sciences de St.-Petersbourg, 7th sér., XXIII/1 (1875); 
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The Arab geographers describe the roads that connect Nishäpür 
with Harät, Sarakhs, the shores of the Caspian sea, and western 
Persia; and across the desert with the southern regions. The road 
that was always the most important one went from Khuräsän to 
western Persia; it passed through the district of Bayhaq and its 
town of Sabzawar and Khusrüjird.? Sabzawär still exists and is 
surrounded by a mud-brick wall; ruins of the citadel are on a hill 
in the northern part of the town. 

Sabzawär was noted in history as one of the centers of Shii 
fanaticism, and enjoyed this reputation as early as Saljuq times. 
The Shi'i dynasty of the Sarbadärids originated there in the four- 
teenth century; its last representative voluntarily submitted to Ti- 
mür in 1381.4 The modern town was built at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century by the rebellious khan ‘Ali Yar. Fraser erro- 
neously assumed that at some period in the past, down to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, Sabzawar and Khusrüjird were 
one and the same city." Arab geographical sources show that even 
in the tenth century there was a distance of one farsakh between 
them,! which fully corresponds to the interval between modern 
Sabzawär and the still standing minaret of Khusrüjird, one of the 
interesting surviving medieval edifices. As is evident from its Küfic 
inscription, it was built under the Saljuqs in 505/1111-2. A drawing 
of the minaret can be found in Curzon's book.!?! 





Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmäler, pp. 36 ff.; Van Berchem (“Die Inschriften der 
Grabtürme," pp. 87 ff.; Barthold, "Bashnia Kabusa,” Soch, IV, 266 n. 28. For the 
inscriptions on this monument, see also Herzfeld, "Postsasanidische Inschriften. I. 
Mil i Radkan,” AMI, IV (1932), 140-46; Henning, “Mitteliranisch,” p. 51 n. 1.) {On 
Qàbüs, see Bosworth, ER, art. “Käbüs b. Wushmagir b. Ziyàr."] 

*' For Bayhaq, see Tabari, II, 1772, line 14, as “the furthest region in Khuräsän 
and the one closest to Qümis." For Bayhaq as a Shi'i center, see also Ya'qübi, 
Ta'rikh (Leiden, 1883), IL, 397 ff. (See also Ibn Funduq, Ta rikh-: Bayhaq, ed. Ahmad 
Bahmanyär, Tehran, 1317/1938.) [Aubin, "L'aristocratie urbaine dans l'Iran seld- 
jukide: l'exemple de Sabzavár," Mélanges offerts à René Crozet (Poitiers, 1966), pp. 
323-32.] 

% In Sabzawär, there are now some 10,000 to 15,000 inhabitants (Jackson, From 
Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, p. 22). 

4]. M. Smith, The History of the Sarbadär Dynasty, 1336-1481 A.D., and Its Sources 
(The Hague, 1970); Aubin, "La fin de l'état sarbadär du Khorassan,” JA, CCLXII 
(1974), 95-118. 

99 Khorasan, p. 380. 

100 Thus in Maqdisi, p. 318; according to Istakhri, p. 284, it is about two farsakhs. 
In Ibn Rusta, p. 171, Khusrüjird appears as gasabat Bayhaq and Sabzawär as garya 
nabila. Cf, Sam ant, Kitab al-Ansäb, facs. ed. D. S. Margoliouth, fol. 198b: "Khus- 
rüjird: it is a village in the district of Bayhag; it used to be its district center, then 
Sabzawär became the center.” Similarly, Yägüt, Mu'jam, II, 441. 

101 Persis, 1, 270. Similarly in Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar 
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Further on along this road are mentioned the settlements of 
Mihr, Mazinàn, and Bahmanäbäd, all of which still exist. From 
Bahmanäbäd, six more farsakhs were reckoned to Asadäbäd, the 
westernmost Khuräsänian city. The western border of Khuräsän 
thus passed near the present settlement of “Abbasabad,!°? founded 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century by Shah ‘Abbas the 
Great for Georgian immigrants, who have long since adopted Islam 
and the Persian language, although their dialect is said to show 
traces of their ancestors’ tongue. Contiguous with Mazinàn on the 
east are the extensive ruins of Masnadäbäd, a town built at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century by the above-mentioned re- 
bellious khan ‘Ali Yar and demolished after the quelling of his 
uprising.!% 

The part of Khuräsän that has been described in this chapter 
has always had prime importance in the history of this region; in 
the tenth century, even the districts lying on the other side of the 
mountains that delimit the Nishäpür plain on the south, such as 
the district of Püsht with its main town of Turshiz, were considered 
to pertain to Nishäpür. The latter's name is now applied to the 
whole district; the town itself is mentioned either by this name or 
by the name of Sultänäbäd.'! As early as the tenth century, this 
district was noted for its unusual fertility; as a result of its warm 
climate, fruits ripened there earlier than in other parts of Khu- 
rasán.!05 


Khayyam, p. 218; the height is about 120 feet. For the tower (mindr), see also Matla' 
al-shams-i Näsıri, III, 222 ff. 

102 The border of Khuräsän is also different in the Ta rikh-: ba d-Nadmyya, p. 
131: "Tabas, which is on the border of Khurasan and Iraq.” [See Minorsky, EP, 
art. ""Abbasabad."] 

108 Cf, Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, p. 226, where 
there is a reference to Fraser, Khorasan, p. 381; Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, p. 397. 

14 Turbat-i Haydar to the east of Sultänäbäd. 

103 Magdisi, p. 318. 
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